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QF  BALANCE  by  NAJ 

This  mcnogrsph 

definition  o-f  operational  art  in  the  current  100-5, 
Operations,  is  consistent  with  the  most  probable  threats 
-facing  the  U.S.  Army  o-f  the  1990s  and  21st  Century. 

The  concepts  o-f  operational  art  and  the  operational 
level  o-f  war  were  introduced  tc  the  U.S.  Army  in  tne  iff; 
and  1936  editions  o-f  FN  100-5.  The  de-finiticn  c-f 
operational  a(-t  recognizes  the  requirement  -for  a  delioer; 


prace= 


governs  the  employment  o-f  military 


achieve  strategic  aims.  The  means  to  accomp 1 i sh i nc  these 
aims  are  expressed  as  the  "design,  organization,  and 
conduct  o-f  campaigns  and  major  operations."  Arm:/  s 

supporting  doctrine,  o-f-ficer  education  system,,  and  t'ai.-.ir 
events  appear  to  place  empnasis  upon  large  scale 
conventional  operations,  and  there  are  e-f -forts  underway  t; 
recreate  an  ability  to  employ  large  -forces  with  the  -fines- 
o-f  the  Army  o-f  the  1940s.  While  this  is  necessary,  the 
doctrine,  education,  and  training  events  -focusing  upon  th« 
lower  end  o-f  the  spectrum  o-f  con-flict  are,  by  comp-ariscn, 
developing  at  a  slow  pace.  Present  strategic  studies 
suggest  that  the  most  probable  challenges  to  the  security 
o-f  the  U.S,  and  its  allies  ir,  the  yearc  ahead  will  be 
"operations  short  o-f  war"  or  low-intensity  con-flict. 

This  study  examines  the  question  o-f  balance  by 
employing  the  -following  methodology:  -first,  an  examinati; 
o-f  the  terms  related  to  the  study  o-f  operational  art; 
second,  a  strategic  analysis  presenting  the  challenges  thx 
the  Army  may  encounter  in  the  years  to  come;  third,  a 
closer  look  at  low-intensity  conflict,  with  emphasis  on  t' 
final  dr  .<f t  of  FM  100-20;  fourth,  an  assessment  of  the 
Army's  post  1936  doctrinal  publications,  officer  educaticr 
system,  and  key  training  events  in  the  context  of  a 
balanced  approach  to  the  identified  strategic  .missions; 
and  finally,  a  review  of  the  PPBS  cycle  as  an  i  nst.-Limer  t 
for  translating  strategic  policy  into  tactical  capability 
and  as  a  program  requiring  the  Army  to  develop  credible 
operational  concepts  and  priorities. 

The  document  concludes  that  the  the  current  focus  of 
operational  concepts  is  too  limited.  It  proposes  that  tne 
definition  of  operational  art  should  be  changed  tc  reflecl 
a  broad  and  all  encompassing  approach  to  the  process  of 
translating  strategic  goals  into  the  tactical  apclicaticn 
of  Army  forces  and  resources  throughout  the  spectrixTi  cf 
conflict.  Lastly,  it  i mp lies  a  need  for  corresponding 
adju.stments  to  the  definitions  of  other  related  operation; 
concepts  including:  campaigns,  major  operations,  and 
operational  maneuver. 
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■'Doctrine- 'DGD)  Fundaoental  orincioles  ov  wnicn  me  .m  liter/ 

■forces  or  elements  thereof  goide  thei"  actions  in  st.ncort  of 
national  objectives.  It  is  authoritative  b'vit  rsc^.ii^es  juacenent 
in  appl ication. 

—  JCS  r'UO.  1 

I .  Introduct  1  or; 

The  United  States  Army  is  confronting  one  of  its  most 
significant  periods  of  challenge  since  the  First  World 
War.  In  1914,  the  Army  hiad  to  address  t^e  nation  s  >^010  1 
a  major  land  war  on  foreign  territory,  and  the  involantar. 
posture  of  America  as  a  major  militar-/  power.  Until 
recently,  the  aoility  to  conduct  large  scale  campaig^-is  arc 
operations  was  the  mark  of  Army  readiness.  Today,  we  face 
changing  threats,  limited  resources,  and  influential 
emerging  states.  How  the  U.S.  Army  prepares  to  translate 
strategic  objectives  into  tactical  events  during  this 
dynamic  period  will  have  a  profound  effect  upon  its  future 

The  following  research  question  is  addressed  in  this 
monograph;  Is  the  emphasis  upon  "campaigns  and  major 
opera'Uions"  expressed  in  the  definition  of  operational  ar-c 
in  the  current  FM  100-5,  Qper at i ons ,  consistent  with  the 
most  probable  threats  facing  the  U.S.  Army  of  the  1 ?90a  an 
21st  Century"^ 

The  operational  level  of  war  and  ooerational  art  were 
introduced  to  U.S.  Army  doctrine  in  1982  and  1986  in  FT 
100-5,  Qperati ons.  The  definition  of  operational  art 
recognices  the  requirement  for  deliberate  process  that 
governs  the  employment  of  military  forces  to  achieve 
strategic  aims.  The  means  to  accomplishing  these  aims  are 


1 


-  rp- 


e;;pressed  as  the  “design,  crqan  i  z  at  i  cn  ,  ancj  crnd'-'.ct  c-^ 
campaigns  and  major  oper at i ons .  "  This  -fundamental 

concept  within  the  Army's  "keystc'^e  wartighzing  man^.a! 
is  pro-foLindly  signi-f  leant  Decause  it  has  the  octential  dc 
drive  the  Army's  supporting  doctrine,  education  system, 
research  and  development  priorities,  and  competitiveness  i 
the  Planning,  Programming,  and  Budgeting  Svstem  ;'^'FES  . 

It  can  be  said  that  the  U.S.  Army  has  cecome  m.cDic 
its  approach  to  the  operational  level  o-f  wa/^.  Am 
e;;  ami  nat  i  on  o-f  our  current  publ  i  cat  i  ens  ,  e'^ercises. 
education  system,  and  systems  acquisition  priorities 
re-flects  a  perpetuated  comfort  with  large  unit  conve-tioral 
operations  in  a  European-like  environment.  While  the  A^.iiv 
must  prepare  for  such  conflicts,  it  must  also  balance  its 
efforts  against  the  new  and  diverse  threats  that  mav  oe 
more  common  in  the  future.  The  Army's  future  as  a  service 
will  depend  upon  its  ability  to  contribute  tc  militar'/ 
operations  in  these  challenging  environments.  This 
docLiment  considers  how  we  are  facing  up  to  the  task. 

The  methodology  includes  the  following:  an  e;;  ami  m5,t  i  c' 

n-*-  the  key  operational  concepts;  a  survey  of  the  Army  a 
mission  and  projected  strategic  challenges;  an  analysis  o-f 
the  implications  of  operational  art  in  Low-i ntensi tv 
Conflict  (LIC);  an  assessment  of  current  doctrinal 
publications,  officer  education  programs,  and  major 
training  initiatives;  and  a  review  of  the  PPBS.  Finallv,  I 
offer  a  judgment  concerning  our  approach  to  operational  art 
and  a  revised  definition  of  the  term. 


"F,'*!  ICC-S,  Cssrati  ons  .  la  the  i^r.T.v's  -  evetcte  I'/^r  *  ;  1 1  " 

.7ior.^;al  .  It  eWylains  hew  Ar^iiy  -ferzaa  alar  ana  tfC'.itt  tattait's. 
■Tiajcr  aperationa,  Patties,  and  engagenerts  : itrj.rttitn  .vit' 
other  services  and  allied  -forces.  It  -^'.irnishes  tne  a.-.f^cr  i  tati  . 
foundation  for  sutordi nate  doctrine,  fc'-ce  deaigr  ,  nater; 
acquisition,  professional  education,  and  indi.-iC-.al  ..nit 
training...!!  provides  operational  guidance  -f^cr  use  Pv  to.T.narte'' 
and  trainers  at  all  echelons  and  forms  the  foundation  *or  Arm. 
service  school  curricula."* 

FM  100- j,  193t 


Fr^  1 

00-5  1 

s  1 n tended 

the  Li-  5, 

Ar  mv 

conducts  1 

•^ecei  ves 

IS  a 

tribute  to 

However  , 

this 

section  e;: 

I  I .  C'perat  1  onal  Concepts 

to  have  a  p-^ofourd  effect  .oc~ 

15  affairs.  ""he  atteriticn  it 
its  concepts  and  ap  p  I  i  c  an  i  I  1 1  . 
imines  its  terms  and  suggests  tn 
the  FM  IS  focused  upon  large  unit  conventional  operation 
and  that  lesser  applications  of  resources  are  construeo 
unrelated  to  operational  art. 

In  the  Command  and  General  Staff  Officer  Course  and 
Advanced  Military  Studies  Program,  I  have  witnessed 
repeated  debates  about  the  role  of  operational  art  in 
conflicts  and  missions  that  do  not  reqL;i.''e  the  movement 
heavy  corps  and  army  groups.  It  appeared  tnat  man, 
officers  believe  that  the  magnitude  o~  t‘-e  -^'cre-e  de-e’^'c 
the  presence  of  the  operational  level  of  war.  "'-e  c-ese^ 
tone  of  FM  100-5  appears  to  support  this  asserticn. 

In  1982,  FM  100-5  introduced  trie  concept  of 

distinct  levels  of  war - strategic,  operational,  ar.^ 

tactical.  It  defined  the  "operational  level  nf  war  '  as: 

"The  operational  level  of  war  uses  available  militarv  ■'e5CL:r'e5 
to  attain  strategic  goals  within  a  theater  of  war.  Most  sinclv. 
it  IS  the  theory  of  larger  unit  operations.  It  also  involves 
planning  and  conducting  campaigns."  (my  underlining)® 


The  current  edition  advanced  the  discussion  and 


intradLiced  ccncecd  "  oc  B.t  i  s_l  a-^t'  . 

"'~  :;r'ati2ngl  ai't  15  t'r.e  efns  I  ov 'len*.  5*  *5'^;55  tc  555 

.ratagi;  ccals  in  a  tneate*"  c-f  ^ar  or  5heat=^  o^  zos-'?~::'  = 
through  the  design,  crgani  zati  cn  ,  anc  ccrd’act  a*  c  ans  ?  i  5'"  5  a 
major  operations.  A  campai qn  is  a  series  ot  joins  ac5.o"3 
designed  to  attain  a  strategic  adjective  in  a  tneats'^  o* 
major  operation  comprises  the  cocrdinatec  actions  or  large  - 
in  a  single  phase  o-f  a  campaign  or  in  a  critical  battle. 
cperations  decide  the  course  o-f  campaigns."  (my  uncerlining: 

The  Joint  Chie+o  ot  Sta-ft  (JUS)  publications  o  O'  - 

detine  operational  art,  the  cperaticn.al  le.el  c-^  .'lar  . 

campaigns,  or  major  operations,  but  they  do  define 

strategy,  tactics,  operations,  ana  campaigr  clans.  " 

latter  two  terms  are  de+ined  as: 

"Operation- (DQD ,  NATOJ  A  military  action  or  the  carrying  -..t 
strategic,  tactical,  service,  training,  or  admi ni strati .e 
military  mission;  the  process  o-f  carrying  on  combat,  includir 
movement,  supply,  attack,  ce-fense,  and  maneuvers  needed  to  g: 
the  objectives  o-f  any  battle  or  campaign."'^ 

"Campaign  Plan-'DnD>  A  plan  for  a  series  of  related  militarv 
operations  aimed  to  accomplish  a  common  objective,  normallv 
within  a  given  time  and  space."* 

JCS  Pub.  1  and  PM  100-5  subdivide  warfare  into 


categories.  JCS  refers  to  them  as  the  "soectrum  o-^ 


wa-'  -  (  DGD ) 

a  term 

wn  1 

ch  encompasses  tne  fu.ll 

range  g 

conf 1 1 ct ; 

cold, 

1  1  mi 

ted.  and  general  war."^ 

FM  lOij-S 

addr esses 

a  spec 

tri.iiTi 

of  conflict  including  ‘ 

'the  f  5i  1  1 

of  threats  from  terrorism  through  low-intensity  and 
mid-intensity  operations  to  h 1 gh-i ntensi ty  and  nuclea: 
oper at  1 ons . " ' °  It  is  essential  to  recognipe  that  the 
sti^ategic  challeniges  conf'-onting  the  U.S.  are  racical 
■d  1  /e-^se,  and  that  t^ey  eq-all  /  divense  soluci 

The  firs'*"  hal-^  of  the  ooeraticnal  art  eoLiation  ca 

o-‘^  translating  strategic  objectives 

4 


y  I  0*.*J^rj 


as  the  act 


tactical  actiGca  C,-  Ar.ny,  Joint,  anc/cr  ccTOi^at  *:•' 
Gi-.en  tte  apectrui'n  o+  canrlict,  t'ece  cacciial  f  :  1 1 
could  range  cciubat  an  a  highl  /  lethal  taitla-ia 

oeacetime  mat  i  cn-bui  1  0  i  ng  progra;T;=. 

Operational  art,  there-fcre,  is  the  roaC  fat  r_5 
traveled  to  get  from  here  tc  tnere.  It  is  based  .-.co 
strategic  tasks  assigned  b>  the  Maticnal  Jfinanc 
Authorities  (NCA>,  JCS,  or  Unified  (Theate-"  I ; '  i 
and  includes  the  estimates,  planning,  cec 1 cv ner c . 
employment,  anc  sustai  I'uien  t  factors  that  vielc  tact: 
action.  Facilitating  tactical  actions  can  ne.er  ce 
achieved  through  simple  osmosis;  thus,  a  lint:  betv-jee 
actions  and  the  strategic  decisions  is  demanced. 

In  the  content  of  the  latter  half  of  F!d  10<j-S  s 
operational  art  equation,  the  Army's  definitions  o- 
campaigns  and  major  operations  can  imply  that  the  ar 
limited  to  the  realm  of  large  unit  operations.  Tno 
asserts  that  "no  particular  echelon  of  command  is  sc 
uniquely  concerned  with  operational  art''^^,  but  tne 
of  the  ts;f  focuses  upon  conventional  ODeratiors  on 
mi  d-i  ntensi  t'/ ,  h  i  gh-i  ntensi  ty  ,  and  nuclear  battle*ie 

The  JCS  interpretation  of  operations  and  campaiq 
planning  is  more  liberal  and  al 1 -encomoassi ng .  It  i 
the  planning,  e:;ecution,  and  sustainment  militarv 

actions  in  whatever  form  necessarv  tc  achieve  st-'?Cs 
aims.  It  15  onlv  alignec  with  the  first  hal*  c+  ‘•f  e 
operational  art  equation. 


"An  Ir.tegrated  Gtrategv,  Because  our  pr-cblens  in  the  ^eal  wc^'lc 
are  connected  ;  id  decauso  budgets  compel  trade— o*-fs,  v.-e  need  to 
■fit  together  strategies  -^cr  a  wide  range  of  con-flicts:  *>0,1.  the 
most  con-finea,  lowest  intensity  and  highest  prctatilitv  to  the 
most  widespread,  apocalyptic  and  least  likely. 

— Discriminate  Deteri^gncs 

III,  otratecic  Analvs i s 

This  section  add^'esses  -four  issues  relating  to  the 
question  ot  balance  in  th:’  development  c-f  cperationai  art 
First,  th^  role  o-f  strategic  objectives  as  the  starting 
points  -for  operational  endeavors  is  examined.  Seccjrd.  th 
image  o-f  the  Soviet  Union  as  the  source  o-f  all  evil 
conside.  ed  in  light  o-f  dynamic  international  events. 
Third,  the  Army's  charter  is  presented  because  it  is  the 
-foundation  -for  doctrinal  development,  -force  design,  and 
operational  and  tactical  activities.  Lastly  a  strategic 
analysis  based  upon  the  AirLand  Sattle  Future  studies  is 
presented  identi-fying  Army  missions  in  the  Diet  Century. 

The  Role  o-f  Strategic  Objectives 

The  FM  100-5  de-finition  o-f  operational  art  begins  by 

addressing  the  -function  o-f  employing  militarv  -forces  to 

attain  strategic  goals.  Thus,  the  mirst  ingredient  in  tr 

operational  sequence  is  the  presence  of  eicpressec  strateg 

objectives.  These  objectives  -flow  -from  analysis  and  inpu 

accomplished  at  the  highest  levels  o-f  national  leadership 

"All  military  operations  pursue  and  are  governed  by  political 
objectives.  Today,  the  translation  o-f  success  in  battle  to 
desired  political  outcomes  is  more  complicated  than  ever  be-^ore. 
At  one  extreme  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict,  the  risk  of  muclea'^ 
war  imposes  unprecedented  limitations  on  operational  1  ex :  01 1 1  t'.n 
At  the  other  end,  terrorist  activities  resist  conventional 
military  sol  uti  o -s. . .  Despi  te  chis  complexity,  the  adilitv  0-^  Armv 
units  to  fight  in  high-,  miJ-,  and  low-intensity  conflicts  :n 
concert  with  other  services  and  with  allies  remains  critical  to 
the  nation's  survi  val .  " 
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By  definition,  the  operational  a'^t  carries 

■forward  -from  the  political  r  equi  r  0,-nents ,  and  1 

orchestrate  the  e-f-ficient  employment  o-f  resoLirces  to 

achieve  the  desired  end  state.  Prior  to  1945,  mosc  o-f  t~e 

Army's  war-fighting  involved  the  conventional  application  c-f 

■firepower  and  mass  to  seek  a  swi-ft  decision.  Today,  we 

operate  in  a  more  comple;;  and  sophi  st  i  cated  era,  and  the 

means  to  be  considered  by  ope'-ational  planners  are  as 

diverse  as  the  threats.  In  spite  o-f  this  environment,  it 

appears  that  our  operational  thinking  is  restricted  by 

traditional  biases  that  are  not  applicable  to  our  most 

probable  strategic  requirements. 

"Land  -forces  must  fce  committed  at  a  level  o-f  strength  which,  -from 
the  outset,  provides  a  -favorable  ratio  o-f  combat  power  to  insure 
a  swi-ft  military  deci  sion. . .  The  Army  closes  with  and  de-feats  the 
enemy  -forces,  seizes  and  controls  critical  land  areas  and  enemy 
populations,  and  de-fends  those  areas  critical  to  US  national 
interests. 

This  FM  100-1,  The  Army,  assertion  re-flects  operations 
in  the  traditional  conventional  environment,  but  has  little 
utility  for  the  operational  artist  attempting  to  solve 
problems  in  the  most  likely  area  of  challenge — 1 ow- 
intensity  conflict.  LIC  often  presents  an  illusive  enemy 
who  is  not  tied  to  a  specific  piece  of  ground,  and  whose 
vulnerabilities  can  only  be  attacked  by  more  indirect  means 
over  an  extended  period  of  time. 

Combat  units  of  the  U.S.  Army  are  only  committee  when 

the  political  leadership  authorizes  the  introduction  cf 

ground  forces.  Since  operational  art  translates  strategic 

goals  into  tactical  events,  it  is  necessary  to  oropose  a 
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contemporary  definition  of  tactical  everts.  '"act:  cal 
events  are  the  employment  of  U.S.  Army  forces  sna/or 
resources  by  conventional  and/or  unconventional  means  to 
accomplish  specific  combat  and  non-combat  missions  within 
the  framework  of  an  operational  plan. 

The  Soviet  Centered  Threat 

Since  1945,  the  U.S.  and  her  major  allies  have  focused 
upon  containing  the  threat  posed  by  the  Soviet  Union.  U.S. 
government  and  military  publications  have  stressed  the  •^ole 
of  the  Soviets  in  ail  of  our  i nternat i onal  challerges. 

While  we  must  be  prepared  to  counter  any  Warsaw  Pact 

threat,  we  must  balance  our  assessment  of  international 

threats  against  a  more  comprehensive  world  view.  Many 

nations,  with  whom  it  is  in  our  national  interests  to 

develop  healthy  relations,  do  not  share  our  concern  for  the 

Soviet  threat  because  of  threats  posed  by  their  immediate 

neighbors.  A  recent  study  prepared  for  the  Secretary  of 

Defense  and  the  Assistant  to  the  President  for  Naticnal 

Security  Affairs  states  that: 

"The  Alliance  must  obviously  plan  for  the  e;<treme  contingencies. 

But  excessive  emphasis  on  them  can  leave  us  unprepared  for  othe" 
more  likely  kinds  of  aggression. .. conventional  attack  by  the 
Soviet  Union  is  frequently  characterised  as  a  "worst  case" 
scenario,  and  many  assume  that  if  we  can  defend  against  such 
attacks  then  surely  we  can  also  handle  the  "lesser  included 
cases"... An  emphasis  on  massive  Soviet  attacks  leads  to  tunnel 
vision  among  defense  pi anners. . . They  have  overemphasi ced  war  on 
Europe's  central  front. .. Because  they  are  so  ingrained  in  tne 
traditional  thinking  about  defense,  the  extreme  contingencies 
also  warp  decisions  at  a  deeper  level.  They  provide  an 
inadequate  conceptual  frameworK:  for  the  Pentagon's  decisions  on 
defense  priorities,  requirements  for  weapons  systems,  or  arcs 
control  criteria."^® 

During  several  Command  and  General  Staff  College 
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exercises  portraying  scenarios  in  reqiCT,s  otner  than 
Central  Europe,  I  have  odserved  a  tendency  to  develoc 
campaign  plans  and  operations  orders  that  simply  tL.rn  the 
indigenous  population  into  Soviet  type  -forces.  Though  many 
nations  receive  Warsaw  Pact  aid,  it  is  doubt-fu.l  that  all 
will  organize  and  -fight  like  the  large  and  deeply  echeloned 
Pact  -forces.  We  -fail  to  dig  deeper  and  determine  the  new 
enemy's  capabilities.  By  transposing  a  Soviet  terripl  ate  to 
another  situation,  we  may  be  learning  the  wrong  lessons. 

The  point  is  that  the  -focus  o-f  operational  art  must  o^e 
fle';ible.  It  must  acknowledge  that  there  is  no  stereotype 
enemy  or  strategic  setting;  thus,  large  unit  conventional 
solutions  are  not  the  only  -form  o-f  "major  operations"  that 
decide  the  course  o-f  campaigns  in  a  theater  o-f  operations 
or  theater  o-f  war. 

The  Army's  Charter 

FM  100—1  is  the  "Army's  capstone  document  -for 
describing  the  broad  roles  and  missions  which... are  the 
essential  underpinnings  -for  national  security.”^*  It 
presents  the  Army's  foundations,  and  asserts  that  FT  lO'l'-C 
IS  the  primer  for  U.S.  Army  combat  doctrine. 

The  FM  maintains  that  war  is  a  politically  directed  act 
for  political  aims  that  must  be  reflected  in  military 
missions  and  tasks.  It  clearly  implies  the  need  for 
operational  planning  that  is  not  limited  to  the  moveme"t  o-*^ 
army  groups  and  corps  to  attain  strategic  goals.  As  the 
nation's  primary  landpower  instrument  the  Army  must  be 
prepar  ed  for  any  contingency. 
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"The  U.S.  Army,  by  virtue  o-f  its  capability  to  establish  and 
maintain  control  over  land,  must  have  the  capability  to  cperats 
across  the  spectrum  o-f  conflict.  !n  a  dynamic  international 
environment,  this  capability  provides  a  hedge  against  ■j.nce'^t ai nt v 
and  a  -full  range  ot  choices  in  -foreign  policy:  in  negotiating 
treaties,  in  dealing  with  -foreign  governments,  and  in 
establishing  alliances  for  mutual  security.  In  conjunction  wit* 
the  other  military  Services,  the  Army  fulfills  three  major 
strategic  roles:  conflict  prevention,  conflict  control,  anc 
conflict  termination. 

Projected  Regional  Analysis 

"Although  the  U.S.  must  maintain  a  credible  combat  farce  cacable 
of  effective  defense  of  our  nation,  the  trend  for  military  ^crze 
in  the  21st  Century  nevertheless  will  be  to  improve  its 
capabilities  for  operations  short  of  war  (e.g.,  nation 
assistance)  and  this  area  presents  the  most  opportuni*-/ 
military  involvement.  The  ultimate  goal  is  to  provide  forces  and 
military  options  to  the  National  Command  Authority  for 
accomplishing  the  mission,  whether  in  support  of  civil  authority, 
operations  short  of  war,  or  general  war."^* 

This  quotation  from  a  draft  document  prepared  for  the 
ongoing  AirLand  Battle  Future  study  predicts  that  the  Army 
will  continue  to  face  diverse  strategic  challenges  in  the 
21st  Century.  The  mission  analysis  in  this  study  reveals 
that  the  most  probable  employment  of  Army  forces  and 
resources  will  be  in  the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  of 
conflict.  The  product  of  this  study  should  have  a  profoun 
effect  upon  the  orientation  of  Army  doctrine,  planring,  an. 
programming  in  the  near  future. 

The  study  includes  a  regional  analysis  with  projected 
Army  missions  and  force  requirements.  It  accounts  for  the 
development  of  the  emerging  nations,  and  the  economic  and 
politidal  environment  that  the  established  states  mav 
fade.  The  Soviets  continue  to  be  our  principal  ad versar . , 
but  other  threats  will  present  the  most  tension. 
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The  regions  Linder  eramination  are:  EL.rope,  “^iddie 

East /South west  Asia,  Paci  +  ic,  Atlantic,  Latin  A.nerica, 
A-frica,  North  America,  and  Space.  The  -following  Armv 
mission  projections,  a  product  o-f  the  regional  analy'sis, 
demonstrate  the  cample;-;  requirements  -for  the  contempoi'ary 
operational  artist: 


-  "Ground  combat  against  Scviet/Warsaw  Fact  -forces  in  the  central 
region  and  NATO  flanks. 

-  Tactical  nuclear  delivery. 

-  Intelligence  support/coordination  with  allied  grounc  forces  ano 
other  U.S.  forces. 

-  Humanitarian  aid/nation  assistance  operations. 

-  Defend  U.S.  staging  bases. 

-  Support  and  participate  in  counter-terrorism  missions. 

-  Support  and  participate  in  peacekeeping  missions. 

-  Support  and  participate  in  joint/combined  eiiercises. 

-  Reinforce  deterrence  of  hostile  land  force  aggression  against 
allies/friends. 

-  Respond  to  enemy  land  force  incursion  to  restore  regional 
balance. 

-  Protect  U.S.  citizens  and  economic  interests. 

-  Evacuate  U.S.  nationals. 

-  Plan  for  and  e;<ecute  land  defense  of  CONUS;  coordinate  with 
Navy,  AF,  civil  agencies. 

-  Provide  terminal  defense  for  aerospace  defense  of  North 
America. 

-  Plan  for  joint  military  support  to  civil  agencies  (FETA). 

-  Support  engineer  civil  works  program. 

-  Operate  defense  satellite  communications  system. 

-  Provide  security  for  space  support  and  space  control 
facilities. 

-  Contribute  to  space  control  operations  (ASAT...). 

-  Interface  with  joint  ballistic  missile/C-TI  system. 

-  Provide  for  land  defense  of  the  Panama  Canal. 

-  Conduct  combat  operations  in  Iceland  and  Norway. 

-  Assist  in  operations  against  illegal  arms/drugs."'’ 
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"lew-  intensity  con-f  1  let- ? DOD)  A  limited  eel  i ti eo-mi  1 1 tanv 
struggle  to  achieve  political,  social,  econcmic,  cr  psycnclcg 
objectives.  It  is  o-ften  protracted  and  ranges  fi^cm  ciplcnat: 
econcmic,  and  psychological  pressures  througn  terrorism  and 
insurgency.  Low-intensity  con-flict  is  generally  con-finco  to 
geographic  area  and  is  o-ften  characterized  by  constraints  on  tne 
v*<eaponry,  tactics,  and  the  level  o-f  violence.  Also  callec 
Lie."*® 

— JCS  Pub.  1 

IV.  Low-Intensity  Con-flict 
This  section  examines  low-intensity  con-flict  in  tne 
context  o-f  strategic  missions  requiring  the  orchestr  at  i  on 
o-f  tactical  events  through  an  i  ntermedi  at<=  step  —  the 
operational  step.  The  text  addresses  the  amfaiquit-y  tne 
term  low-intensity  conflict  (LIC) ,  identifies  its 
"operational  categories"  per  FM  100-20  (Draft),  Military 
Operations  in  Low-Intensi tv  Conflict,  of-fers  an  insight 
into  the  operational  mechanics  of  LIC  through  a 
hypothetical  scenario,  and  revisits  the  terms  "campaigns 
and  major  operations"  as  they  apply  to  this  arena. 

Though  the  JCS  publications  contain  concise  definitions 
for  LIC  and  its  related  terms,  it  appears  that  LIC  is 
enormously  complex  and  difficult  to  embrace.  The  econcmi-z, 
military,  political,  psychological,  and  social  aspects  cf 
the  lower  end  of  the  spectrum  of  conflict  are  so  diverse, 
that  it  is,  perhaps,  a  greste'^  challenge  for  the  military 
planner  to  contend  with  than  the  movement  of  large  units  in 
the  conventional  theater  of  operations.  Comments  offered 
by  key  DOD  leaders,  professional  writinqs,  and  the  dels--^ 
in  publishing  FM  100-20  attest  to  the  endless  problems  wi on 
LIC.  The  term  is  so  ambiguous  that  it  is  debatable  whether 
the  word  "conflict"  is  appropriate,  or  it  could  be  prooosec 
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that  there  are  mere  than  three 


r.  e 


1 e  V  els  w i t  h 1 n 


Q-f  cant  1  1  ct . 

In  spite  Q-f  the  ambiguit'/,  LIC  missions  1  1  be 

directed  to  the  Army,  and  it  is  prudent  to  e"penc  the 

appropriate  amount  o-f  energy  and  thought  in  this  area. 

"Low-intensity  oon-flict  has  remained  and  is  likely  to  be 

the  most  prevalent  threat  to  our  security  and  to  the  peace 

that  is  so  essential  to  our  world.  "Since  1945,  the 

United  States  has  used  -force  or  the  threat  of  force  ove'^ 

500  times,  mostly  in  the  Third  World.  Virtualiv  c^l  1  of 

these  have  been  LIC  situations,  many  of  them  involving 

multiyear  U.S.  commi tments. The  Commission  on 

Integrated  Long-Term  Strategy  offered  this  warning; 

"These  conflicts  in  the  Third  World  are  obviously  less 
threatening  than  any  Soviet-American  war  would  be,  yet  they  have 
had  and  will  have  an  adverse  cumulative  effect  on  U.S.  access  to 
critical  regions,  on  American  credibility  among  allies  and 
friends,  and  on  American  self-confidence.  If  this  cumulative 
effect  cannot  be  checked  or  reversed  in  the  future,  it  will 
gradually  undermine  America's  ability  to  defend  its  interests  in 
the  most  vital  regions,  such  as  the  Persian  Gulf,  the 
Mediterranean  and  the  Western  Pacific. 

Operational  Cateqor:.gs 

100-20  (Final  Draft)  divides  military  operations  in 
LIC  into  four  basic  categories;  "Insurgency  and 
Counterinsurgency,  Combatting  Terrorism,  Peacekeeping 
Operations,  and  Peacetime  Contingency  Operati ons. 

The  following  paragraphs  describe  the  categories  in 
accordance  with  the  FM. 

Insurgency  and  Counterinsurgency.  Missions  within  tni' 
category  must  be  conducted  in  concert  with  the  efforts  of 

allied,  indigenous,  and  U.S.  government  agencies. 
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involve  a  wide  variety  c-f  conventional  and  unconvent  i  cnai 

units  over  an  extended  period  o-f  time.  As  with  other  LIC 

categories,  military  participation  must  be  tempered  Sv' 

political  and  social  sensitivities  within  the  area  o-f 

operations  and  at  home.  Operational  planners  in-fluence  the 

situation  through  "intelligence,  PSYDP,  civil  a-f-fairs  (CA), 

populace  and  resource  control  (PRC),  tactical  operations, 

deception,  and  advisory  assistance."*® 

Combatting  Terrorism.  The  Army's  terrorism 

counteraction  (TC/A)  program  has  two  distinct,  yet 

interrelated,  aspects:  anci terror! sm  and  counterterrer i sm. 

Ant i ter ror i sm  requires  planners  at  all  levels  to  develop 

programs  to  reduce  the  vulnerability  o-f  equipment, 

personnel,  and  installations.  This  is  accomplished  through 

intelligence  activity,  enitanced  security,  related  education 

and  training  programs,  site  hardening,  and  cooperation  with 

other  military  and  civilian  agencies.  "Counterterrorism 

includes  the  -full  range  o-f  o-f-fensive  measures  to  prevent, 

deter,  and  respond  to  terrorism."**  Since  1981,  the  Army 

has  participated  in  the  DOD  established  counterterrorism 

j  TF  with  permanent  sta-f-f  and  specialized  -forces.** 

Peacet^eep  i  ng  Operations.  "These  are  military 

operations  conducted  with  the  consent  o-f  the  belligerent 

parties  to  a  con-flict  to  maintain  a  negotiated  truce  and  to 

facilitate  diplomatic  resolution."*"  Army  elements  may 

be  committed  bv  the  NCA  to  facilitate  withdrawal  and 

disengagement,  cease-fire,  prisoner  of  war  exchange,  arms 

control,  or  demilitarization  and  demobilization.  Any 
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involvement  is  highly  sensitive  and  str ateg i c al i y 
■:  gniticant,  and  requires  detailed  planning  and  e;^  ecut  i  or, . 
U.S.  Army  par t i c i pat i on  in  the  Sinai  Multinational  Force 
and  Observers  (MFO)  agreement  is  an  example. 

Peacetime  Contingency  Operations.  These  operations  are 
politically  sensitive,  o-f  short  duration,  conducted 
rapidly,  employ  tailored  forces,  and  contribute  to  crisis 
avoidance  and  crisis  management  under  NCA  direction.  Armv 
forces  could  be  employed  independently  or  as  part  of  a 
joint  or  combined  task  force  to  conduct:  disaster  i^elief, 

shows  of  force  and  demonstrations,  noncombatant  evacuation 
operations,  rescue  and  recovery  operations,  strikes  and 
raids,  peacemaking,  unconventional  warfare,  security 
assistance,  or  support  to  civil  author! t i es . 

Drug  interdiction  is  relevant  to  most  of  the  FM ' s  LIC 
operational  categories.  Military  participation  in  this 
effort  is  i  naceaascggaadddessxeedbyytiCBePDCi  ttreal 
leadership  of  the  nation.  The  Army  must  consider  this 
problem  in  the  context  of  insurgency  end  counterinsurgency, 
combatting  terrorism,  and  peacetime  contingency 
operations.  The  legal  and  military  implications  of  drug 
interdiction  are  substantial,  and  great  care  will  be  needed 
to  evaluate  and  direct  the  Army's  role  in  meeting  the 
political  and  social  expectations. 

Operational  Mechanics 

The  fundamental  issue  in  this  monograph  is  whethe*'  cr 
not  FM  100-5's  definition  of  operational  art  is  balanced  in 

the  light  of  strategic  requirements. 
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Is  operational  art 


practiced  in  situations  not  calling  for  the  employment  of 
large  units,  and,  if  so,  is  the  Army  spending  enough  time 
preparing  for  such  situations'^  FM  100—20  suggests  the 
presence  of  the  operational  level  of  war  in  its  discussion 
of  Lie  "campaign  planning".  The  following  "Operational 
Planning  Considerations"  are  addressed  in  the  FM: 

-  "What  conditions  must  be  produced  to  achieve  the  strategic 
goal? 

-  What  sequence  of  events  will  most  likely  result  in  the  desired 
conditions? 

-  How  should  resources  be  applied  to  produce  the  sequence  of 

events?"*® 

These  three  consi der at i ons  indicate  the  need  for  a 
deliberate  process  that  directs  "the  employment  of  military 
forces  to  attain  strategic  goals''*'^,  and  this  is  the 
first  part  of  FM  100-5's  definition  of  operational  art. 

The  following  is  a  hypothetical  LIC  scenario.  It 
suggests  the  need  for  an  operational  level  effort  to 
analyze  the  strategic  end  state,  gather  intelligence, 
develop  courses  of  action,  identify  the  appropriate 
resources,  phase  deployment  and  employment,  and  strive  ^or 
synchronized  and  synergistic  application  of  resources. 

Here,  the  U.S.  is  responding  to  a  Third  World 

government's  request  for  assistance.  The  host  nation  is 

experiencing  severe  economic  difficulties,  and  fears  that 

an  insurgency  could  soon  arise  if  the  government  does  not 

display  some  credibility.  Maintaining  favorable  relaticns 

with  the  nation  is  in  the  U.S.  national  interest,  and  the 

political  leadership  has  directed  efforts  to  help  ease  the 
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prcdlems.  The  Hrmy  is  one  of  many  par t i c i p at i ng  agenoie 
and  has  developed  a  three-part  supporting  plan  tnat 
includes  engineer,  iTtedical,  and  psychol  ogi  cal  operation  = 
The  engineer  effort  responds  to  a  need  for  impro.sc 
communications,  mapping,  sanitation,  and  tr anspor tat i on 
systems  in  the  country.  It  is  to  be  conducted  over  an 
e;,  tended  period  of  time,  and  is  aimed  at  displaying  a  ■' i 
level  of  cooperation  between  our  two  countries.  ^’■■ai";^ 


indigenous  agencies  to  ultimately  meet  their  engineeri-g 
requirements  with  minimal  assistance  is  included  in  t^e 
plan.  The  engineering  operations  must  be  synchronizec  w 
all  other  aspects  of  the  Army's  plan,  and  with  those  c* 


other  agencies.  Selection,  deployment,  and  sustainment 

active  and  reserve  component  units  are  necessary. 

The  following  "Engineer  Strategy"  provides  an  eyampi 

of  a  U.S.  Southern  Command  (USSOUTHCOM)  concept: 

"NEAR  TERM  (0  to  2  years):  Establish  mi  1 1 tary-tc-mi i i tary 
relations  at  low  level. 

-  Subject  Matter  Expert  exchanges 

-  Mobile  Training  Teams 

-  Personnel  Exchange  programs 

MID  TERM  (2  to  5  years):  Begin  formal  nat i onoui 1 O: ng 

-  Assessments  of  civil  and  military  engineer  capabilities 

-  Use  exercises  to  build  needed  infrastructure 

-  Use  security  assistance  funds  to  buy  equipment 

LONG  TERM  (5  years  plus):  Continued  support  for  nati onbui 1 Ci nq . 

-  Joint  Venture  financing  for  projects 

-  Joint  construction/Foreign  Military  Sales  (FMS)  contract 
construction 

-  Joint  Exercises/Planning  and  Execution"^® 


A  properly  executed  medical  plan  has  the  potential 


touch  the  target  population  more  than  any  other  aspect  c 

direct  involvement.  It  provides  desired  services  to  all 

ages,  is  difficult  to  attach  politically,  and  is  ext-eme 
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visible.  The  medical  plan  is  designed  tc  ccmc  1  eiTisr  c 
engineer  and  F'SVnP  concept,  and  is  subject  to  f^e  sane 
selection,  employment,  deployment,  and  sustainment 
considerations  as  the  engineer  plan.  It  supports  t“e 
con-fidence  building  intent  of  the  operation,  and  has 
peripheral  benefits  such  as  intelligence  gathering. 

The  psychological  operations  plan  is  designed  to 
maxi  mice  the  benefit  of  the  engineer  and  medical  Tussion, 
assist  the  host  nation  in  confidence  building,  ana 
discredit  any  effort  by  potential  insurgents.  It  recui'^s 
the  careful  identification,  deployment,  and  employment  c- 
units  and  individuals  possessing  the  requisite  language  a 
technical  skills.  The  mechanics  for  close  integration  wi 
all  U.S.  and  host  nation  agencies  is  included  in  the  olan 
"Rules  of  engagement"  must  be  clearly  understood  bv  ail 
forces  in  the  area  ot  operations  to  minimize  incidents  tn 
could  undermine  the  entire  psychological  effort. 

Army  planners  in  LIC  must  thini  in  terms  of  "b’^anc‘-,s  = 

and  "sequels".  l*Jhat  happens  if  U.S.  nationals  in  tte 

country  are  threatened  or  targeted"  What  are  the 

noncombatant  evacuatini  operations  (NFO)  requirements^ 

What  if  an  insurgency  gathers  strength,  and  direct  combat 

15  expected"^  What  happens  if  political  opposition  arises 

in  the  U.S.  ,  and  the  par  1 1  c  i  pat  i  on  of  Army  National  Sua.'^c 

and  Army  Reserve  units  is  reduced^  What  is  the  resccrse 

a  Soviet  or  insurgent  disinformation  program"'  I the 

strategic  goal  for  stability  is  achieved,  what  next"' 

does  the  Army  disengage  and  redeploy,  and  what  more 
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permanent  aresence  can  be  an  1 1  c  i  pat  eC^  ~hete  a.  at*:;  ;; 
tail  scmewhere  between  the  eetab  1  i  snmen  t  cf  tt-'t-et;  : 
and  the  tactical  events  —  they  are  operaticr.al  i~  "  j  t  . 

Terms  Revisited 

There  is  an  ongoing  debate  about  app  1  i  cab  i  1  1 1  .■  c* 
term  "campaign"  to  LIC.  The  term  "peacetime  campaign 
planning"  is  sometimes  used  in  LIC  discLassicrs  at  ZC-r 
15  not  an  otticial  term  appearing  in  F^i  IZt'-CZ' 
other  military  dictionaries. 

FM  100-5  states  that:  "A  major  operaticn 

coordinated  actions  ot  large  forces  in  a  single  z'-~  =  e- 
campaign  or  in  a  critical  battle.  .hajor  operations  c 
the  course  of  campaigns."^-’  It  also  states  that 
campaigns  are  a  sequence  of  actions  to  attain  stro.teg 
goals  in  a  theater  of  war.  This  is  often  i-terorerec 
mean  that  campaigns  and  major  operations  are  limitec 
large  scale  mid-  to  high-  intensity  con  vent i oral  nuc 1 
combat . 

Having  addressed  tne  comp  1  e  :  i  t'/ ,  duracic-, 

1 mp 1 1  cat  1  cns ,  and  probaoility  cf  LIC  in  t-ic  sec*.r 
contend  that  tne  "campaign",  as  a  clamed  secLe-ce  c  * 
actions  to  attain  strategic  goals,  is  applicacle  tr  _ 
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"This  eiTierger.cv  Jepi o'/iner’t  readiness  exercise  (Cceration  3C_"EN 
PHEASANT,  Honduras,  IS  March  19SB)  was  a  hignlicht  o-f  last  year  a 
events  at  Forces  Command  (FGRSCGM;  and  one  that  efrecciv''ly 
demonstrated  the  preparedness  o-f  FDFSCQM  units  to  execute  a  xe. 
operational  mission.  It  also  demonstrated  how  the  orojection  o-f 
combat  power  can  at-fect  national  and  -foreign  policy."'®* 

— CINC,  U.S.  FGRSCCM 

V.  Doctrine,  Education,  and  Traininc; 

The  National  Command  Authority's  (NCA)  decision  to  dec  lev 
elements  o-f  the  Tth  In-fantry  Division  (Light)  and  the  SC'-'c 
Airborne  Division  to  Honduras,  on  a  "readiness  exercise''  in 
response  to  a  March  19SB  Nicaraguan  incursion,  ex  emp  1  i -f  i  es  f'.e 
type  of  missions  the  Army'  can  expect  in  tne  -future.  The  acc.e 
quote  by  General  Palastra  called  the  deployment  a  "highlight"  c- 
the  year  and  emphasized  its  str.=>teg.c  si  gn  i -f  i  cance .  Had  this 
situation  deteriorated,  how  would  the  show  o-f  -force  mission  have 
changed,  what  would  the  Army's  options  have  been,  and  how  well 
was  the  Army  prepared  to  execute  those  options? 

This  section  examines  three  elements  related  to  the  question 
o-f  how  well  the  Army  is  preparing  to  meet  its  present  and  futi.ire 
challenges.  First,  it  comments  upon  the  nature  of  U.S.  Arm-/ 
doctrinal  publications  that  have  been  proGuced  since  the  rgi05=^ 
of  FM  100-5  in  1936.  Second,  it  discusses  the  education 
programs  that  present  the  doctrine  to  the  officer  corps.  Thirc, 


it  addresses  the  orientation  of  major  training  events. 

Doctrinal  F'ub  1 1  cat i  ons 

Since  1986,  Arm-/  -writers  have  been  prolific  in  produci-^o 
doctrinal  pub  1  i  cat  i  o.-ns .  A  comparison  of  these  doc-xme^ts  to 
their  197(js  and  early  1980s  predecessors  reflects  the  proi^o-no 
influence  of  the  AirLand  Battle  concepts,  a  reduction  in  tne 
quantity  of  Soviet  specific  threat  chapters,  and  increasing 


attempts  tc  recognize  the  diverse  spectrum  o-f  conflict. 

However,  the  bulk  of  the  texts  have  been  ’^elated  to  nea  .  . 
operations  in  a  European  — 1  i  ke  ccnventional  en  vi ‘^onment . 

FM  100-25,  Training  the  Force,  is  the  cornerstone  cccLrer.t 
addressing  the  Army's  training  philosophy  and  concepts.  It 
recognizes  that  unit  commanders  are  pressed  to  meet  all 
requirements  in  their  training  programs,  and  establishes  t-e 
Mission  Essential  Task  List  (METL)  as  the  guide  tc  develczing 
training  strategies.  To  produce  the  METL,  the  commander  and  nis 
staff  analyze  their  war  plans  and  external  directives  to 
establish  an  integrated  priority  listing  of  tasks.  This  step 
should  insure  that  units  with  LIC  type  missions  give  training 
priority  to  the  appropriate  tasks.  It  is  step  one  tc  breaking 
the  stereotype  training  bubble.  The  question  remains:  Is  the'^e 
sufficient  doctrinal  material  to  assist  the  commander  in 
preparing  the  METL  and  the  subsequent  required  training  events"' 

About  fifteen  FMs ,  in  draft  or  final  form,  with  dates 
subsequent  to  May  1936  are  issued  to  students  at  CGSC.  ^heee 
manuals  focus  upon  training,  mechanized  operations  at  oatta.icn, 
brigade,  and  division  levels,  logistics  at  all  levels,  airspace 
command  and  control,  nuclear  weapons  employment,  combat  planni-.g 
factors,  and  senior  level  leadership.  Though  many  of  these 
publications  have  general  application,  they  orient  upon 
conventional  high-  and  mid-intensity  conflict  (HIC  and  MIC;. 
Field  Circular  (FC)  71-101,  Light  Infantry-  Cperaticns,  is  not 
issued,  yet  most  students  have  great  difficultv  in  envision  ng 
their  proper  use  in  any  scenario  that  is  presented. 

Four  draft  publications  merit  examination  in  the  contex.t 
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o-f  their  tacus  upon  a  diverse  spectrum  con+lict. 

Large  Unit  Coerations.  acknowledges  the  diversity  o*  tre 
"operational  environment",  but  the  content  q+  tne  manual  is 
dominated  by  operational  maneuver  employing  theater  armi es  and 
corps  on  the  AirLand  Battle-field.  It  includes  concepts  or 
operational  maneuver,  -fires,  sustainment,  and  deception  which 
have  reduced  application  in  the  conte;;t  o-f  many  strategic  goal 
addressed  in  sections  III  and  IV  o-f  this  monograph. 

FM  100-15,  Corps  Operations,  devotes  22  o-f  300  pages  to 
"Corps  Indeperident  Operations"  in  LIC.  Five  pages  eyplain 
deliberate  and  crisis  action  planning  within  the  Joint 
Operations  Planning  System  (JOPS)  .  It  brie-fly  addressee  sever 
LIC  related  combat  and  noncombat  missions.  It  identifies  the 
corps  LIC  roles  as  facilitating  rapid  deployment,  force  packag 
development,  forced  entry,  and  command  and  control. 

FM  71-100,  Division  Operations,  devotes  19  of  290  cages  to 
"Low-Intensity  Conflict  Operations".  Like  F!h  100-15,  it 
includes  a  list  of  most  LIC  related  missions.  It  scars 
operations,  sustainment  and  analysis  of  the  area  of  cper  at  i  o:“  s 
Again,  it  is  dominated  by  HIC  and  MIC  employment. 

FM  100-20,  Military  Operations  in  Low-Intensi tv  Conflict, 
was  addressed  in  section  IV,  but  some  key  points  should  be 
highlighted.  First,  it  is  a  necessary  document  because  of  its 
implications  for  ongoing  and  future  missions  in  LIC.  Second, 
has  been  in  draft  form  for  a  considerable  period  of  time,  and 
this  attests  to  the  uncomfortable  and  comole;;  nature  of  the 
subject.  Third,  should  FM  100-1,  The  Army,  be  amended  to 
reflect  two  cornerstone  documents  for  how  the  Army  fights — FM 


100-5  for  HIC  and  MIC,  and  F!d  100-20  tor  LIC^  If  ac ,  tdera  w 
be  overlap  since  HIC  and  MIC  campaigns  may  include  LIC 
operations.  Lastly,  it  references  22  Fids  containing  related 
material,  but  unlike  the  key  conventional  manuals,  the  majo*^! 
of  these  were  published  before  1986,  and  are  generic  in  natur 

Officer  Education 

"The  education  and  training  of  our  young  of f icers. . . wi 1 1  be  based 
on  our  vision  of  modern  warf are. . . . An  officer's  effectiveness  and 
chance  for  success,  now  and  in  the  future,  depend  not  only  or  his 
character,  knowledge,  and  skills,  but  more  than  ever  before,  on 
his  ability  to  understand  the  changing  environment  of 
conflict."” 

The  curriculum  being  presented  by  officer  educational 
institutions  reflects  improving  efforts  to  offer  courses  of 
study  that  represent  the  spectrum  of  conflict.  Recent 
studies  and  symposiums  concerning  officer  education 
indicate  that  the  Army  may  have  an  edge  over  the  other 
services.  While  this  shows  promise,  there  is  much  to  do  to 
balance  the  programs  against  the  most  probable  requirements 
that  the  Army  faces.  The  following  is  a  look  at  Army 
officer  education  with  respect  to  LIC  instruction. 

Combined  Arms  and  Services  Staff  School  (CAS’).  This 
program  trains  captains  to  function  as  staff  officers  in 
the  field  environment.  Though  a  study  of  the  Soviet  model 
threat,  mobilization  of  a  division  for  European  deployment, 
and  a  European  exercise  consume  a  significant  portion  of 
the  program,  a  Central  American  LIC  scenario  has  been 
introduced.  LIC  consumes  about  107.  of  the  core  cur  r  i  cl;1  .im . 

Command  and  General  Staff  Officer  Course  (CGSOC).  “^he 

590  hours.  "Combat  Operations" 


core  curriculum  consumes 


consumes  189  hours  o-f  the  core  program.  "This  integrated 
subcourse  examines  wartighting  at  corps  and  division  levels 
using  various  scenarios  and  settings  in  Europe  as  a  basis 
■for  study.  Only  39  hours  of  core  time  are 

specifically  devoted  to  LIC.  When  presenting  contingency 
scenarios  in  other  geographic  regions,  such  as  Southwest 
Asia,  the  introduction  of  Soviet  or  Soviet-like  forces 
appears  to  be  the  norm.  Many  of  the  supporting  subccu.rses 
are  based  upon  the  European  AirLand  Battlefield.  Only  six 
of  the  116  electives  listed  in  the  19S8-1939  CGSOC  course 
catalog  are  specifically  dedicated  to  LIC.  The  Combat 
Studies  Institute's  Battle  Analysis  course  is  a  major  core 
course,  and  focuses  upon  the  U.S.  VII  Corps  operations  in 
Europe  during  World  War  II. 

School  for  Professional  Development  (SPD) .  This  school 
serves  all  components  of  the  Army  through  courses  and 
conferences  that  enhance  warfighting  and  combined  arms 
skills,  and  provides  education  for  specific  duty 
assignments.  It  offers  force  development,  history, 
mobilization,  operations,  pre-command,  and  other  courses. 
Two  of  19  courses  focus  upon  LIC;  the  Terrorism 
Counteraction  Instructor  Training  Course,  and  the 
Low-Intensity  Conflict  Course.  The  operational  emphasis  in 
the  pre-command  courses  is  the  European  conflict  scenario. 

School  of  Advanced  Military  Studies  (SAMSK  The 
Advanced  Military  Studies  Program  <AMSP)  and  the  Advanced 
Operational  Studies  Fellowship  Program  (AOSF)  focus  upon 
the  theory  and  dynamics  of  the  "operational  art".  LIC  is 


addressed,  but  it  consumes  only  12%  or  the  course  hoLrs, 
and  -focuses  almost  exclusively  upon  insurgency  and 
counterinsurgency.  Q-f  the  many  detailed  tactical  and 
operational  exercises  conducted,  only  one  Philippine 
scenario  directly  explores  LIC.  Though  Green,  Lawrence, 
Mao,  Vietnam,  and  A-fganistan  are  studied,  the  emphasis  in 
the  campaigns  and  operations  courses  is  primarily  upon 
large  scale  conventional  activities  including  Napoleon, 
Grant,  von  Moltke,  Bradley,  Rommel,  Slim,  and  MacArthur. 

U.S.  Army  War  College  (AWC) .  The  strategic  nature  ci 

this  senior  institution  lends  itsel-f  to  a  balanced  approa 

to  tne  operational  aspects  o-f  the  spectrum  o-f  con-flict. 

The  seven  major  courses  in  the  core  curriculum  are: 

Course  1  -  The  Senior  Leader 
Course  2  -  War,  National  Policy  and  Strategy 
Course  3  -  Joint  Forces,  Doctrine  and  Planning 
Course  4  -  The  Army's  Role  in  Support  o-f  National  Military 
Strategy 

Course  5  -  Regional  National  Security  Strategies 
Course  6  -  Joint  and  Combined  Theater  War-fare 
Course  7  -  U.S.  Global  Strategy®^ 

The  LIC  related  study  includes  the  regional  analysis 
A-frica,  the  Middle  East,  the  Americas,  and  Asia,  a  Centra 
American  LIC  scenario  exercise  in  Course  6,  and  some 
integration  o-f  LIC  concerns  in  other  exercises.  LIC 
occupies  less  than  30  hours  o-f  the  AWC  curriculum. 

The  relatively  -few  hours  spent  in  educating  o-f-ficers 
about  LIC  indicates  an  imbalance  in  how  we  are  preparing 
conduct  operations.  Studies  indicate  that  LIC  training  -f^ 
all  o-f-ficers  must  start  early,  be  molded  into  more  cohesi 


packages,  include  all  aspects  o-f  the  problem — not  just 


insurgency  and  terrorism,  emphasize  interagency 
requirements,  and  be  expanded  in  class  tim.e  and  content. 

Trai ni ng 

Training  consists  of  those  events  that  enable  the  Army 
to  evaluate  its  doctrine  and  prepare  its  units  -for  their 
missions.  The  Army's  theme  -for  19BS  was  the  "Year  o-f 
Training",  and  a  tremendous  amount  o-f  resources  was 
expended  on  training  endeavors.  This  segment  addresses  the 
■focus  o-f  the  Army's  signi-ficant  training  events. 

The  National  Training  Center  (NTC)  has  become  the 
centerpiece  o-f  tactical  training.  The  expenditure  of 
manpower,  money,  and  other  resources  is  producing  excellent 
results,  and  the  focus  is  on  MIC  to  HIC  against  Warsaw  Pact 
type  forces.  It  is  the  mark  by  which  the  Army  measures  the 
mission  readiness  of  its  battalions  and  brigades. 

The  Joint  Readiness  Training  Center  has  just  completed 
a  two-year  evaluation,  and  has  the  potential  to  challenge 
light  and  special  operations  forces  in  low-intensity 
scenarios.  This  program  has  a  long  way  to  go  before  it 
reaches  the  level  of  the  NTC.  The  most  substantial 
obstacle  to  its  progress  is  funding,  and  it  must  stand  in 
line  behind  the  NTC  and  the  present  effort  to  establish  a 
sophisticated  training  center  in  the  FRG. 

The  Army  participates  in  a  variety  of  exercises  and 
training  programs  in  the  CENTCOM,  PACOM ,  and  SOUTHCGM  areas 
that  contribute  to  LIC  preparedness.  Operation  GOLDEN 
F'HEASANT  in  March  1988  exemplifies  an  Emergency  Deployment 


Readiness  Exercise  (EDRE)  that  was  designed  to  attain  a 


strategic  goal  as  well  as  provide  training  -for  the  units. 
Reserve  component  organizations  have  been  per-f  or  mi --ig 
training  projects  in  Central  America  that  have  contr i buted 
to  SDUTHCOM ' s  real-world  missions. 

REFORGER  and  WINTEX/CIMEX  in  Europe,  and  TEAM  SPIRIT  in 
the  Republic  o-f  Korea  provide  the  Army  with  major 
opportunities  to  eitercise  its  headquarters  and  units  in  the 
MIC  and  HIC  conti  ngenci  es.  These  events  provide  some  o-f 
the  best  opportunities  to  evaluate  AirLand  Battle  doctrine 
in  the  conventional  and  nuclear  surroundings  that  it 
emphasizes.  The  relative  cost  o-f  these  exercises  is  high. 

Army  professional  journals  attempt  to  capture  many 
training  accomplishments.  While  conventional  air  and 
mechanized  concepts  and  training  continue  to  dominate  most 
Army  publications,  they  have  begun  to  present  an  increasing 
number  of  articles  concerning  conventional  and 
unconventional  LIC  issues  and  training. 

Given  the  concept  of  METL,  all  echelons  of  the  Army 
must  endeavor  to  provide  adequate  training  environments, 
events,  material,  and  resources  to  prepare  the  force  to 
contribute  to  the  attainment  of  anticipated  strategic 
missions  across  the  entire  spectrum  of  conflict. 
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"Today,  both  the  Army  and  the  Air  Force  have  joined  the  ’Marine 
Corps  and  the  Navy  in  Third  World  interventions,  less  cut  c-f  an 
objective  requirement  for  tne  presence  o+  ail  -four  services  in 
strength  in  every  instance  than  to  remain  competitive  in  wnat  has 
been  called  "the  annual  Pentagon  budget  sweepstakes"  and  to  carry 
the  logic  af  joint  operations  to  a  predictable  conclusion."** 

— Alan  Ned  Sabrcsk/ 

VI .  Planning.  F'r  □orammi  ng ,  and  Budgeting  System  (F'F'BS) 

A  recent  distinguished  visitor  to  the  School  o-f 
Advanced  Military  Studies  (who  must  remain  anonymcus  unce 
the  CGSC  non-attribution  policy)  suggested  that,  in  his 
theater,  operational  art  must  be  perceivec  -frwm  the  brcac 
pe^'spect  i  ve  o-f  peacetime  preparation  through  wartime 
e.mployment  o-f  -forces.  He  stated  that  the  transition  from 
the  strategic  to  the  tactical  includes  policy,  force 
design,  systems  development,  and  other  actions  and 
decisions  that  must  be  accomplished  prior  to  war.  To  him 
operational  art  is  more  than  the  physical  conduct  of  air 
and  land  operations. 

This  section  examines  F'F'BS  in  the  broad  context  of 
operational  art.  It  underscores  the  need  for  the  Army  to 
secure  funds  and  spending  authority  for  the  forces, 
systems,  and  training  that  will  enable  it  to  transition 
from  the  strategic  to  the  tactical  level  in  an  effective 
and  expeditious  manner. 

F'F'BS  is  the  DOD  process  for  determining  the  force, 
system,  and  program  costs  for  the  Armed  Forces  to  execute 
the  military  missions  required  by  strategic  policy.  The 
process  is  complex,  and  includes  the  participation  o-^  all 
levels  from  major  military  commands  through  the  President 
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The  system  begins  with  National  Security  Decision 
Directi'/es  (NSDD)  and  the  National  Security  Study- 
Directives  (NSSD)  that  identity  national  security 
objectives  and  direct  the  conduct  o-f  supporting  studies. 
These  are  prepared  by  the  National  Security  Council  (NSC) 
and  are  signed  by  the  President. 

The  Dttice  o-F  the  Secretary  o-f  De-fense  (OSD)  ,  the  Joint 
Chie-fs  o-f  Sta-f-f,  and  the  Uni-fied  Commanders  are  involved  in 
the  process  that  develops  the  Joint  Strategic  Planning 
Document  (JSPD)  and  the  De-fense  Guidance  (DG)  .  These  key 
documents  establish  the  policy  guidance,  strategy  guidance, 
-force  and  resource  planning  guidance,  and  study  program  to 
be  used  by  the  Military  Departments  in  developing  their 
Program  Objective  Memorandums  (POM).  The  POM  contains  the 
services  recommendations  -for  the  application  and 
distribution  o-f  resources  to  meet  the  DG  requirements.  The 
Joint  Sta-f-f  and  the  CINCs  review  the  POMs  and  document 
their  di-fferences  in  the  Joint  Program  Assessment 
Memorandum  (JPAM).  The  issues  are  resolved  bv  the  OSD 
De-fense  Resources  Board  (DRB)  and  are  documented  in 
Program  Budget  Decisions.  These  decisions  are  incorporated 
into  the  De-fense  Budget  within  the  President's  Budget, 
which  must  receive  Congressional  approval. 

The  operational  implications  o-f  this  process  are 
SI  gn  i -f  1  cant .  Operational  commanders  must  digest  the  stated 
nati  onal /strategi  c  objectives  -for  their  area  o-f  operations, 
and  carefully  assess  the  operational  requirements  necessary 
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to  achieve  them.  The  individual  service  PQMs  recui“-s 
detailed  analysis  by  the  major  unit  commanders  and  stat-fa. 
T-,  Q-f  constrained  i^esources,  the  competition 

tor  tunds  is  intense. 

Testimony  betore  Congressi onal  committees  by  the  JCS, 
CINCs,  and  other  individuals  is  common  and  important.  The 
arguments  supporting  budget  requests  must  be  convincing  and 
retlect  a  realistic  approach  to  meeting  strategic 
requirements  in  the  world  as  perceived  by  the  Congress. 

The  DQD  Total  Obligation  Authority  (TOA)  tor  FY  39  is 
291.6  billion  dollars.  The  Army's  portion  ot  the  TOA  is 
78.0  billion  or  26.8  percent.  The  remaining  distribution 
is  33.27.  to  the  Navy/Mar i nes ,  33.47.  to  the  Air  Force,  and 
6.67.  to  other  DOD  agencies.*^ 

Systems  acquisition  under  the  current  budget  retlects 
the  following  Army  systems  priorities:  Ml  Abrams  Tank, 

M2/3  Bradley  Fighting  Vehicle,  AH-64  Apache  Helicopter, 
Patriot,  Multiple  Launch  Rocket  System  (MLR'S)  ,  Forward-Area 
Air  Defense  System  (FAADS) ,  and  Advanced  Antitank  Weapons 
System  (AAWS).'*°  These  systems  decisions  reflect  the 
Army's  focus  on  the  conventional  HIC  and  MIC  battlefields, 
but  they  say  little  for  the  Army's  approach  to  the  more 
probable  LIC  missions. 

There  are  elements  present  today  that  threaten  the 
Army's  position  in  the  critical  PPBS  cycle.  First,  tne 
initiatives  by  General  Secretary  Gorbachev  to  reduce 
conventional  and  nuclear  forces  in  Europe  may  create  a 


political  climate  in  NATO  and  at  dome  that  si  qn  i -?  i  -  ant  1  . 
weakens  the  Army's  arguments  -for  heavy  force  strL.ctLra 
improvement  and  maintenance.  Second,  the  DDD  is  a  or i me 
target  for  the  ongoing  e-f-forts  to  balance  the  budget,  and 
-fiscal  resources  are  increasingly  scarce.  Unless  the  Army 
can  articulate  operational  concepts  and  related 
requirements  for  dealing  with  strcitegic  goals  and 
believable  threats  to  national  security,  it  will  continue 
to  be  last  in  line  for  precious  dollars.  Lastly,  there  is 
competition  between  the  services  for  their  piece  of  the  LIC 
pie.  The  Marines  have  published  a  collection  of  articles 
that  demonstrates  their  utility  in  any  level  of  conflict. 

In  the  context  of  LIC,  it  acknowledges  this  arena  as  our 
most  likely  thrt  t,  reminds  the  reader  of  the  high  level  cf 
Marine  involvement  in  LIC  actions  since  1945,  and  contends 
that  their  expeditionary  forces  are  ready  and  suitable  for 
most  military  LIC  missions.  One  article  takes  a  direct 
shot  at  mixing  Army  and  Marine  units  simply  for  the  sake  of 
joi ntness: 

"Joint  operations  are  obviousi/  a  t^m-w.oh  wiic  'arine  Zcrzs- 
Navy  team,  and  in  sustained  operations  the  Air  Force  at  least 
would  become  involved  in  support  of  a  Marine  amphibious 
brigade...A  more  contentious  issue  is  the  mixing  of  the  Army  and 
Marine  Corps  ground  components,  seemingly  for  the  sake  of 
interservice  harmony. 

The  Army  and  its  operational  commanders  must  real  ice 
that  F'F'BS  is  a  critical  peacetime  step  in  facilitating  the 
transition  from  the  strategic  to  the  tactical.  Its  ihcut 
must  be  based  upon  balanced  and  convincing  operational 
concepts  and  doctrine. 
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"0ns  o-f  AirLanCi  Battle's  ccntri bLiticns  tc  American  .Tiiiitar', 
thought  has  been  tne  rei ntrcducti on  ct  the  operational  art  i"  t^e 
conduct  o+  war  as  the  focus  of  ,7)ilitary  activity  between  tactics 

and  strategy. 

— An  Army  of  V'sion 

VII.  Camprehsnsi  ve  Assessment  and  ConclLisioc 

I  submit  that  operational  concepts  are  still  in  the 
developmental  stage,  and  that  there  is  room  for  necessary 
evolution.  Eight  years  is  not  a  long  time  for  an  arm-,  tc 
adopt  and  implement  a  f  undamental  1  y  new  doctrine.  ""I”  ouch 
the  elements  of  operational  art  have  been  around  for  a  long 
time,  the  U.S.  Army  did  not  officially  accept  the  oonceiot 
of  an  operational  level  of  war  until  1982. 

Since  that  time  the  environment  in  which  the  Army 
functions  has  evolved  significantly.  The  Army  has 
performed  in  Grenada,  El  Salvador,  Honduras,  the  F'ersi  an 
Gulf,  the  Sinai,  and  other  areas.  It  is  concernec  about 
the  more  remote,  yet  ever  present  threat  in  Central  Europe, 
but  even  that  threat  is  changing  as  a  result  of  dynamic 
political  action  by  NATO  and  the  Warsaw  Fact.  In  shcrc , 
the  Army  must  develop  an  ability  to  translate  strategic 
goals  into  a  variety  of  tccti “al  actions  in  diverse 
operational  environments. 

This  monograph  concludes  that  the  important  concept  of 
operational  art  is  too  narrowly  defined  to  serve  the  A'^.my  s 
most  pressing  challenges,  and  that  it  is  not  balanced 
against  strategic  realities.  The  general  acceptance  c- 
large  unit  maneuver  in  the  conventional  setting  as  the 
essential  building  block  for  major  operations  and  campaigns 


places  operational  art  within  the  traditional  comfort 


zone. 


The  concept  o-f  the  operational  level  c-^  3- 

specifically  addressed  in  the  -future  F‘'’  lii-h. 
operational  level  should  be  presented  as  a  le.e.  c 
the  strategic  and  the  tactical  that  can  be  puan-.;-^ 
scope  and  space.  Scope  includes  the  strategic  cca 
constraints,  and  restraints,  and  space  is  the  t^-'ea 
operations  or  theater  of  war.  The  definition  o-^ 
operational  art  could  be  linked  to  this  concec*:  a; 
of  all  creative  actions  perf or med  within  this  le.e 
There  seems  to  be  a  need  to  capture  the  art  c* 
and  operations  involving  large  units  with  an  accep 


I  recommend  adopting  the  terms  "grand  tact:  and 

"grand  tactical  maneuver"  to  answer  this  need.  It  should 
also  be  stated  that  "grand  tactics"  are  but  one  cction  to 
be  considered  within  the  practice  o-f  operational  art.  "^he 
term  "operaui onal  maneuver"  should  be  deleted  because  it 
can  con-fuse  and  limit  the  understanding  o-f  the  operational 
level  o-f  war  and  the  operational  art. 

FM  100-20  needs  to  be  published  as  soon  as  possible. 

The  ambiguit'/  o-f  LIC  prohibits  the  -fielding  o-f  a  per-fect 
manual,  but  the  nature  o-f  present  strategic  challenges 
demands  the  immediate  dissemination  c-f  the  best  available 
in-formation.  The  operational  level  o-f  war,  operational 
art,  and  campaign  planning  must  be  included  in  the  text. 

The  manual  should  recognize  FM  100-5  as  the  guide  -for 
AirLand  Battle  in  HIC  and  MIC  because  o-f  the  potential  to 
conduct  LIC  in  conjunction  with  high-intensity  war-fare. 

FM  100-1  must  be  revised  as  the  cornerstone  manual 
expressing  the  Army's  charter,  mission,  and  fundamental 
strategic,  operational,  and  tactical  philosophy.  It  must 
clearly  establish  two  "doctrinal  pillars"  that  develop  the 
philosophy  in  detail;  FM  100-5  for  HIC  and  MIC  doctrine, 
and  FM  100-20  for  LIC  doctrine. 

The  term  "campaigns"  should  be  redefined  to  include  the 
broader  concept  of  operational  art.  There  should  be  no 
term  like  "peacetime  campaign  planning",  since  campaigns 
could  be  defined  as  the  seouencing  of  military  events  to 
achieve  operational  goals  in  any  level  of  the  spectrum  o+ 
conf 1 i ct . 
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The  product  o-f  strategic  analysis  and  tr.e  bread  -<^ccu5 
c-f  operational  art  should  drive  the  Arrriy's  key  initiatives. 
These  include  doctrine,  the  education  systefn,  training 
programs,  -force  structure,  systems  acquisition,  PFBS 
activity,  and  pro-f  essi  onal  writings. 

□nee  FM  100—20  is  published,  doctrine  writers  should  be 
as  aggressive  in  revising  and  developing  supporting 
publications  as  they  were  when  AirLand  Battle  doctri-e  was 
adopted.  FMs  pertaining  to  large  conventional  units  snould 
continue  to  expand  those  portions  involving  contingercy 
rol es. 

Of-ficer  education  programs  must  be  scrutinized  to  -find 
more  time  -for  LIC  programs  and  a  more  balanced  approach  to 
developing  contemporary  leaders.  Cadres  should  be 
developed  with  a  level  o-f  pro-f iciency  in  crisis  action  that 
is  equal  to  that  of  the  more  conventional  tactics 
departments.  Exercises  pertaining  to  LIC  should  not  be 
limited  to  insurgency  and  terrorism  scenarios,  and  1 -ow- 
intensity  issues  should  be  considered  when  exercising 
and  me  campaigns  and  operations.  Correspondence  courses, 
electives,  and  student  text  material  should  be  mors 
representative  of  the  broad  spectrum  of  conflict. 

Training  programs  must  challenge  units  to  rapidly 
respond  to  diverse  requirements.  The  Joint  Readiness 
Training  Center  (JRTC)  should  be  a  high  priority  project. 
TRADGC  can  assist  units  by  developing  training  concects  and 
packages  that  address  the  most  likely  contingencies. 
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Force  structure  should  -follow  the  Concept  Based 
Requirements  System  (CBRS)  so  that  the  Army  produces  '..01  ts 
that  are  responsive  to  the  strategic  needs  o-f  the  natior. 
Light  In-fantry  Divisions  and  other  rapid  deployment  -forces 
must  be  examined  closely,  and,  i -f  necessary,  revolutionary 
adjustments  to  their  TQ?<Es  should  be  adopted. 

Systems  acquisition  priorities  should  be  better 
balanced.  There  is  a  need  for  lighter  and  more  mobile 
systems,  enhanced  communications,  expedient  airfield 
materials,  engineer  equipment,  aviation  assets,  and  other 
items  that  have  utility  in  all  environments.  CBRS  should 
dri've  this  effort  as  well.  The  Army  must  be  prepared  to 
justify  its  systems  priorities  in  the  face  of  diminishing 
resources. 

Efforts  in  the  budget  process  must  become  more 
representative  of  accepted  threats.  The  development  of  the 
Army  POM  is  a  critical  element  of  the  PPBS.  The  Army  must 
focus  beyond  the  European  Theater.  It  will  have  to  compete 
against  the  other  services,  and  they  appear  to  have  an  edqe 
in  the  budget  battle.  There  is  a  tremendous  role  for  the 
Army  across  the  spectrum  of  conflict,  but,  without  funding, 
it  will  not  be  able  to  remain  faithful  to  its  charter. 

Finally,  the  broad  concept  of  operational  art  and  its 
implications  must  continue  to  be  challenged  and  explored  in 
professional  writings  and  presen  tat i ons  by  sen lor  leaders. 
Only  continued  examination  will  yield  balanced  operational 
concepts  that  are  consistent  with  the  most  probable  threats 

facing  the  U.S.  Army  of  the  1990s  and  21st  Century. 
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